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Assam is a land rich in cultural heritage and performing arts. Folk drama 
and dance, puppetry, painting, ritualistic carvings and architecture, and 
other art-form manifestations continue lending an aura of enchantment and 
beauty to the land. These art-forms, besides, constitute vistas for research 
from psychological, socioeconomical, anthropological, aesthetical viewpoints. 
These art-forms, which are available in all the states of India, reflect the 
idealism of the past and what is yet meaningful and relevant in them. Anand 
K. Coomaraswamy, an Indologist with imaginative depth and dimensions 
zooming over innumerable facets of Indian creative arts, regarded these 
artforms as ‘the expression of national idealism’ which does not imply a 
revival of the past and the return to it. The love and sympathy, for the past 
and our conviction about its value would lead to a not unworthy future. 
Unfortunately, performing art-forms on account of the onslaughts of chang- 
ing mores and sophistication coming over life seem to be on their way out 
in urban areas and getting devoid of passionate longing in rural regions as 
well, However, in Assam art-forms are yet gone through with verve and 
Virtue. 


Assam is an ancient land with legends and traditions dating back to 
the period when the Pandavas and the Kauravas warred. Bhagdatta, a 
legendary king of Kamrup, sided with the Pandavas. Whatever be the 
veracity of the legend, Kamrup and for that matter the whole Assam cradled 
and brought up creative craftsmanship distinctly Assamese and yet funde- 
mentally Indian—is a fact. Assam is veritably India in miniature inasmuch 
as the land has been over centuries a metling pot of different races; Tibetc- 
Burman, Mongoloid, Aryans, and a good many others continued wavir g 
into the land, plentiful in the bounties of flora and fauna, valleys of two 
Majestic rivers, the Brahmaputra and the Burak. All this has evoked across 
the march of centuries visions of charms and enchantments, vistas of colour 
and sight, panorama of dense forests and steepy rough hills, and supra- 
Sensuous Upasana and Tantrik mystique. A process of welding varied 
Peoples into a people, Assamese, thus started in the past of which no record 
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is available. Since times immemorial performing arts have been engaging 
heartfelt attention in the state. Let us turn to a few in the following. 


Dance and Drama 


Mimetic action has been the matrix of formal dance and drama all over 
the world, Here in Assam, as in Bengal, the popular plays called yatras 
(pronounced ‘Jatras’) developed quite early. Originally, a yatra was, more 
or less, a religious procession or festival. With the passage of time dramatic 
and melodramatic characteristics, and later the religious aspect began to 
develop, and get intermingled with boisterous revelry. These plays have 
appealed to humbler folk and continue to be performed in the open air. 
These derive the subject matter from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
and the Puranas. Before the advent of Sankara Dev (1449-1569?), Ojha-pali 
or Oja-pali choruses, each consisting of a band of four/five singers, were 
quite popular, and are still a big draw. The word Ojha/Oja derives from 
the Sanskrit. word ‘Upadhya’; Pali is from ‘palita meaning’ assistant, 
supporter. The ojha leads the chorus, sets the refrain (diha) for the palis to 
repeat, with marking of time with their feet and with striking cymbals; the 
main body of the verses (pada) are thus presented to the audience. Almost 
like a story teller, the ojha explains to the audience the different incidents 
of the tale; sometimes, an assistant, dainapali, is made use of and he is 
made to converse with the ojha. There is a marked characteristic of this 
performance; it goes on with dancing. The palis strike the ground with 
their feet to keep the rhythm of the songs, the ojha and dainapalis go on 
dancing with artistic gestures and postures. A popular opinion obtains in 
the ojhapali circles: The ojha who has songs on his lips, gestures in his 
hands, marks the rhythm with his feet and goes round like Garuda is the 
real one. 


Mention may also be made of another variety of ojhapalis, those wor- 
shipping the serpent goddess, Manasa. In the Manasa artform at times 
frenzied dancing is the centre of attraction; there is a deodhani (God: 
woman) and her male counterpart, deodha (God-man). 


The ojhapali performances are almost an institution in rural areas of 
Assam. It is said that the ankia-nat variety of dramas developed by Sankar 
Deva borrowed a number of characteristics from the ojhapali varieties. 


Dhuliya, that is a drummer, is another type of folk drama. A troupe 
of dhuliyas is sought for when a marriage or death ceremony is to be per 
formed. However, a dhuliya performance is at its best in spring time semi 
religious fairs called Sori or Sabha. On these festive occasions they indulge 
in acrobatics catering to the rural taste, besides putting up theatricals very 
often very crude. Dr. P. Goswami, in his book ASSAMESE DRAMA, 
mentions one example. ‘For example, there may be a death in a very poo 
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family; a Brahman would be called in and the old man would be hurrying 
to the place of the death ceremony not because he is earnest in his duties, 
but because his mouth waters at the thought of a rich meal and a large fee. 
Or there might be an effigy of a monkey and it would be made to weep in 
the manner of a woman, thus caricaturing her exaggerated sorrows.’ In short, 
the Dhuliya performances are mainly extempore and present the close-ups 
of rural life. Theirs is-doubtless a crude satire that is almost side-splitting to 
the audiences. Similar is the Bahua type of performance. The Bahua drama-. 
tic performance is more often than not secular in character and very often 
addresses itself to a contemporary situation, such as mal-nutrition, tea/ 
coffee fans, any public movement, and a good many others. The ojhapalis 
too treated of subjects confronting the present-day life. 


The advent of Vaisnavism was followed by florescence of folk and tradi- 
tional artforms which were made vehicle for the propagation of religiomystic 
tenets and beliefs. Between 1485 and 1550 A.D. a number of saints from 
Bengal, Gujarat, Andhra, and Assam began visiting the Brij territory in- 
cluding Mathura traditionally connected with Lord Krishna. From Assam 
was the saint Sankardeva from whose pen flowed the two Indian epics and 
a few Puranas into Assamese verse. He wrote dramatic pieces which came 
to be known the Ankia-nat. It is very likely that the Assamese drama asa __ 
one-act piece was in imitation of the Sanskrit terminology but it must 
however be pointed out that the Ankiya-nat does hardly conform to the 
Sanskrit artforms. The Ankiya-nat is lyrical in nature, musical in design, 
and has the subtleties of feelings, a depth of perception, and intensity of 
movementes. It creates a ‘poetic fantasia’ and the audience gets attracted by 
the tune, the emotion and the ideals built in. It has all the details of the 
staging which is termed in the Assamese ‘Bhaona’ (Sans. Bhavana), and 
cuts fresh ground inasmuch as it is in prose, having sentences mixed with the 
Brajaboli. These plays written by Sanskardeva centre on the concept of 
Eksarania, that is surrendering to the One. Most of these deal with the 
manifold activities of the Lord Krishna. 


Mention may be made of the tribal dramatic performances associated 
with their vigorous dances. Excluding Naga war dances because of the fact 
that Nagaland is now a separate state, Kacharis, both Bados and damasas, 
Assamese Garos, Miris and a few others coming under these tribes have 
their distinctive dance-performances interspersed with dramatic portions. 
In the Neula-Neuli dance of the Kacharis very often presenting two persons 
roll on the ground, as if making love mongoosewise. The Kacharis of 
Kokrajhar have a Rice-planting dance called Maigaine-mochani. Ladies 
dance about doing the ritual planting and men the ritual ploughing, a few 
comic pieces such as coming off leeches, tobacco chewing, feigning fatigue 
and also famishings be interwoven. Another similar tribe Rabha too has a 
songful dance showing a bevy of girls doing a fishing-dance to the accom- 
Paniment of haunting music, Garos have a dance called ‘SUA’: two ladies 
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stand facing each other with one hand on the hip and the other raised to the 
forehead with the first finger bent a little in a manner to represent the beak 
of the bird. Dancing consists in moving to and fro in time with the music, 
alternately changing the positions of the hands, and going through the 
pantomime of two birds pecking at each other. In passing, it may be observed 
that tribal dances are very colourful and frolicsome. As ill luck would have 
it, these are more or less dying out because of sophistication around and the 
tribals themselves are getting estranged from their way of life spanning the 
centuries. 


Puppet-Plays 


Puppetry has been popular world ever since times immemorial. In 
Assamese villages too puppet-plays are supposed to date back to early 
‘times. To the accompaniment of khol (drum) and cymbals, puppets made 
of wood and cardboard are dressed to represent different characters of the 
epics and are displayed on a platform with the help of strings, that is Sutras. 
The word Sutra, meaning thread as well, led Pischel to infer that the term 
sutradhar might have been derived from puppet-terminology but Keith is 
sceptical about it. In Goalpara, a puppet-drama has a long duration and 
may go on for 3-4 hours. 


Requisite Details about Dramatic Performances 


Something may also be added with regard to plot and subject-matter, 
characterisation, sentiments, dramatic style, the theatre, actors, accessories 
of dramatic performances, green-rooms, arrangements, costumes, and 
miscellanea. To begin with, Sankardeva and other Vaishnava-dramatists 
constructed the plots more or less on episodes given in the BHAGAVATA- 
PURANA sometimes with a little twist if need be. There is no complication 
in the subject-matter by the admission of episodes or sub-plots or incidental 
actions. The hero remains on the stage throughout. The Sanskrit drama 
turgists have a number of ‘Do’s and ‘Don’ts’. Sankara is not always very 
particular about all these. In his dramas, for instance, we come across the 
clashing of arms, warriors killed in encounters, siege of the metropolis, 
amorous dalliances, traversing of long distances. The unities of time, place, 
and action are not observed. Long journeys on earth or between earth and 
heaven are represented through dances at times accompanied with songs. 
In Vaisnava dramas the erotic and the heroic sentiments doubtless prevail 
yet stress is laid on bhakti, devotion to the Supreme deity. In Sankara’s 
dramas, the Sutradhar (Director) instead of the Sthapaks (organiser) is made 
to address the audience; the introduction is in the form of a short dialogue 
between the Sutradhar and his Sangi (attendant). Towards the end the 
Sutradhar announces in a Sloka, then in its translation in Vrijabhash 
called here in Assam Brijaboli, the entrance of the hero, and then 4 jittle 
after the heroine as well, if need be. A Vaishnava drama, especially 0 
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performed under the auspices of a Satra (religious pith), is preceded by a 
day-long namakirtan (singing holy songs) and fasting by the actors. 


A notable feature of the Assamese Vaishnava drama is ‘dhemali’ or 
‘dhaimali’, meaning running sport. The term is perhaps the rendering of 
Sanskrit ranga. Their total number is said to be twelve: chota-dhemali 
(minor sportiveness), bar-dhemali (major sportiveness), nava-dhemali 
(new sportiveness), cho-dhemali (mask sportiveness), nat-dhemali (dancers’ 
sportiveness), deva-dhemali (gods’ sportiveness), raga-dhemali (classical 
melodies) with a note that the word raga seems to derive from Sanskrit 
ranga, Barpetiya-dhemali (sportiveness of Barpeta variety, the place has a 
famous Satra), Ghosh-dhemali (recitative sportiveness). Dhemali has a 
complex of meanings; it may mean, besides sportiveness, a number of things 
—non-serious display and performance, frolicsomeness, preliminaries etc., 
Dhemalis differ in performance from Satra to Satra notwithstanding drama- 
tic performances start with a number of dhemalis. In the dhemali connected 
with music, the musicians appear in a traditional costume—with a white 
dhoti or silken dhoti a bit yellow in colour, enga-chola (a while kurta and a 
towel-length piece of cloth called ‘gamsha’ wound round the head). Their 
appezrance synchronises with a concert of songs, playing of khols and 
cymbals and dancing movements. The cymbalists remain in the background, 
away from the dancing party. Dancing consists in harmonic stepping but 
when the music rises in pitch the dancing movements tend to become vigo- 
rous. Devotional songs from Vaishnava poets mainly Sankara and Madhava 
are sung. Dancing and singing building up to a crescendo reminds one of 
the Sufi-dancings going ecstatic over verses from Hafiz. 


Fireworks emitting variegated colours of light begin as the musicians 
appear on the stage. Light from bamboo-sticks forms an arc by the manner 
of holding these indigenous torches upright by persons standing four/five 
feet apart. The upper ends of the sticks are wrapped round with cloth dipped 
in mustard oil. The number of torches may be 6, 9, 12, 14, or 21, held sacred 
by the Vaishnavas. Another feature of the first entrance of the musicians 
is the holding of what is called ar-kapor, a white screen. The ar-kapor is 
Spread out as the musicians enter the performance hall and slowly taken 
forward as they proceed step by step. Amidst rejoicings loudly expressed in 
JAYA HARI BOLA JAYA RAMA BOLA (Victory to Lord Hari, Victory 
to RAMA) the musicians take their position getting ready for performance 
and the screen spread over is taken off. The concert thus starts. To the 
amusement of the audience, a man in mask sometimes dances with an ariya 
in hand. Dhemalis being over, the Sutradhara makes his entrance, dancing 
under the fire-arc and a screen held by the Satradhikara or his attendant 
called a deka. Then he gives a resume of the drama and introduces the hero 
with his companions. At the close of the introduction the entrance of the 
hero is announced. A little after the heroine and other characters, of course 
major dramatis personae, make their debut. Music continues all the while, 
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Generally all the characters remain on the stage in close view of one another. 
While Sankaradeva’s playsare called nata, nataka or yatra, Madhavadeva’s 
shorter plays go by the term jhumura. In Bengali jhumur is a musical piece 
consisting of questions and replies of two parties and are generally erotic 
in tone. In the Assamese these are small plays in which songs predominate 
and even versified dialogues may be made use of. 


The Theatre 


Dramatic performances described by the term bhaona are held in Satras 
and namghars. It'may be mentioned here that no Assamese village is with- 
out its namghar, a prayer-hall; a Satra is a complex of temples and a very 
spacious prayer-hall and in which Satradhikar resides. If there are removable 
partitions in the halls these are removed to provide space in addition to the 
aisles. If the space-provision is considered insufficient large pandals, called 
rabhas, oblong in shape, are put up. A rectangular enclosure is set apart in 
the middle of the pandal. Round the enclosure, which is the stage, are raised 
seats for the actors. On the end towards the manikut sit the hero and 
his company; the seats on the sides are occupied by the other actors. The 
further end of the stage is reserved for the orchestra and the Sutradhara. 
At times Candratapa, a cloth serving for a canopy, is hung over; its frilled 
edges and ornamented figures of the sun, moon, and lotus leaves give a 
festive look. The stage is besides decorated with leaves, flowers and festoons. 
Light is provided with the help of ‘gachad’ (chandeliers) each with a hundred 
earthen lamps with mustard oil, ariyas, torches emitting brilliant light. 
Lighting is mainly done while chief actors enter or as and when dancing 
begins. Turning to Sankara himself, one gets a concise and compact des- 
cription of the elements of the drama, according to him, “‘A drama is com- 
posed of seven elements. The gayanas and vayanas add to the glamour of the 
assembly. The connoisseur appreciates the words of the Sutradhara and the 
dances. The Sanskrit verses are composed as there will be scholars to grasp 
their meaning. The Brahmans in the assembly will comprehend the meaning 
of the songs. The village folk will understand the Brajaboli words. The 
ignorant people will witness the masks and effigies, uttered correctly oF 
incorrectly Krsna’s name. These are the seven peerless elements of a drama.” 
(Nath, RM: KALIYADAMANA NATA: Jorhat, 1945 p. 50). Now-a-days 
there is a separate cho-ghar (nepathyagrha: green-room). The ‘cho’ has its 
own attractions, ornamented with the representations of animals, mountains, 
men and demons. This green-room has effigies of deities and demons, animals 
like horses, elephants, Garuda, Jatayu, Hanuman, Ja, bant; masks of 
almost all types are available. There are besides swords, spears and other 
weapons, and what not. The masks are made to clay, wood or bamboo, 
painted with lime, vermilion. Furthermore, there are costumes. The 
Sutradhara’s head-dress, pag, pagari (a turban), thiya-kaniya upright sides, 
moglai-topi (A Mughal headwear), phatau (coats running down to the 
waist), ghuri (a skirt) resembling a Kathak-dancer’s ghagra. Kings, dancers, 
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warriors, and others have their characteristic “costumings. Women roles 
require a careful make-up especially because boy-actors play the female 

roles. Artificial breasts, made-up hair knots, splash of collyrium on the 
eye-lashes, saris, ornaments (bracelets, neclaces, jethis made of bright jewels 

stringed right across the head, riha and mekhla (Assamese chadar and 

lehnga), materials for painting, bells and such others are the other requisites 

for dramatic performances. Assamese dramas have not been immune to 

time-thrusts. They have been evolving over the efflux of time. For instance, 

buffoons (bahuwa in Assamese), who more often than not play a number | 
of antics and give way to indecencies, are of a latter-day. 


Dances 


Dancing has been a living tradition over centuries in India; the institu- 
tion was of mature age even during the time of the Vedas. In Assam too the 
art of dancing was cultured in hoary past, far prior to Sankardeva as is 
evident from references in old copperplate grants and from sculptural relics. 
The Hayagriva Vishnu temple at Hajo and many reputed Siva temples in 
particular had dancing girls attached to them till recent times—a fact which 
was discussed at length by Dr. M. Neog in his paper entitled DANCE 
TRADITION IN ASSAM presented to the Seminar organised by Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi in 1958. It is asserted by some Ojhas of the 
Kamrup District that music and dance styles have been based on a treatise 
called TAURYATRIKA-SARA which is perhaps nowhere available now. 
Assamese tradition has it that artistic skill in dancing consists in knowing 
and practising hand-gestures, feet keeping pace with the running tune, 
glances reflective of emotions, throbbing elasticity and flexibility in limbs 
and devoted attention to the art. Ritualistic dancing before the serpent- 
goddess MANSA or MARAT is quite frenzied and is of remarkable value; 
besides, it is doubtless anterior to Sankardeva. What may be described as 
Satra School of Dancing derives from the dramatic performances initiated 
by Sankardeva, dances classified into two categories: nrtya and nrtta. Like 
the art of music the art of dancing too has been divided into margi, that is 
cultured or superior, and desi. Margi implies acting and the movements of 
the body in conformity with the sentiments and the subtle rhythms issuing 
from sentiments. Desi category of dancing is more or less simple rhythmical 
movements of the body and nothing besides. The Satra dances are further 
classified into Sutra-bhangi/Krsna-bhangi and Gopi-bhangi. Sutra-bhangi 
is dancing by the Sutradhara. Minor postures are called Saru-bhangi, and 
the major ones bar-bhangi. The Sutradhara, as the screen rolls up, appears 
in a bowing posture with head down, hands on the elbows and knees fixed 
to the ground. Thrice the dancer goes round with open hands, crossed on 
each other in horizontal position. Krsna-bhangi or Gosai-bhangi is a dance 
characterized by agility and divine presence of Krsna displaying the playing 
of his flute. Gopi-bhangi is the dance of the milkmaids of Vraja. Some other 
forms are: Cali dance, Jhumra, Nrtya-bhangi, Rasa-nrtya, Yuddhar-nac, 
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Bhawariyar-nac. The Cali-dance may be described as the peacock-dance 
because it consists in making dancing postures resembling the spreading the 
tail of a peacock. A jhumura dance appears to be performed by monks in 
dresses put on by males and females both, and in that it may be described 
as half-male and female-dance. A Nrtya Bhangi Dance is usually performed 
byt three pairs of gopas and gopis to the tune of a bargita. The Rasa-nrtya 
is the circling dance of the gopis resembling that of the Sufis, and the dance 
of the Vrindavana. It may be noted that in the Assamese rasa dance Radha 
is neither centred nor does she have a dominant role. The Yuddharnac 
(war-dance), as the very name suggests, is the representation of fightings 
characterized by wrathful foam and fury, arrow-shootings, to-and-fro 
movements, devas-demons, and such others. The dance of the general body 
of actors is known as ‘Bhawariyar-nac’. Generally they are shown dancing 
as they make their debut on the stage. 


BIHU SONGS AND DANCE 


Bihu songs and dances, transcending caste, creed, and colour considera- 
tions, constitute Bihu what may fairly be described as a National Festival of 
Assam. There are three Bihus—Rangali, Bhogali, and Kangali. Bhogali- Bihu 
corresponds to Makarsankranti falling in January; Rangali Bihu is celebrated 
in March-April; and, the Kangali in September-October, in accordance with 
the Assamese Calendar which is the same as is followed in Bengal. The first 
two Bihus are fertility festivals perhaps of non-Indian origin. These came 
to acquire Hindu contexts and concepts—cattle worship, bathing, feeding, 
making obeisance to elders. The festivities lasting around a week have trans- 
cended into performing arts like variety-shows, dance and music which have 
clear erotic overtones. Bihu songs in the main reverberate with youthful 
charms and embellishments, loveful yearnings, clear-cut’ images, and day 
to day life of passion and pressure. Rendering a few songs into English 5 would 
give ‘the reader an idea of the content but’ the rendering can hardly convey 
the contextual cadence of sentiments finding expression ‘through dancing. 
However, a few snatches are mentioned below: 


Ah, your body sporting a well- fitted jacket. . 

And parted’ hair imparting lustre to your head 

A bejewelléd Keru (ear-ring) on the ear of yours. 

Oh, without seeing you 

I can hardly pass a ‘day. 

How, to live all the year round (without seeing you)! 
** ii eK 

I’m no lightning to see you in a ‘flash 

Nor am 1 a flowing river 

Like birds, I want to fly to your sidé 


° ‘But I don’t have wings. 
#* #% xe 
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I shall be a bee 
to partake of your flower-tender-colour cheeks. 
I should like to be a fish 


to be caught in your net. 
#% ** RE 


With a lingering look I see you as I come, 

I see you longingly as I leave, dearie. 

You are so to say a sapling of the white Jamun (Blackberry) 
Neither for swallowing nor for putting on! 

Oh, how you torture my sight! 


There are several thousand such passionate songs which get drenched 
in very live sentiments aroused by the dance. Bihu is thus a gala festive 
performance of mirthful abandon and ecstasy. 


GOALPARA: PERFORMING ARTS 


Goalpara i is one of the districts of Assam and has been a treasure- house 
of folk-songs, folk-dances, folk-festivals distinct from those of Kamrup, 
Darrang, Sibasagar districts. Whereas detailed accounts have of late appear- 
ed with regard to the latter districts the art-traditions and inheritance of 
Goalpara have met with scant attention. The language spoken in the district 
which is termed Goalpariya or Rajbanshi more or less sounds like theBengali 
Language. A little historical backdrop of the region would be quite relevant 
here. Goalpara, which borders on Bangladesh, formed part of Rangpur, 
had the Zemindari System with all the privileges available under the Perma- 
nent Settlement. The Zemindars were therefore more or less virtual rulers. 
Dr. Maheswar Neog in his Presidential Address to the forty-first Annual 
Conference of Assam Sahitya Sabha, held at Mangaldai, on 9 February 
1974, posed the question: “‘... What is the Janguage of Goalpara? Is that 
language, which has been termed Goalpariya or Rajbanshi, not Assamese? 

. If there can be a Nagsmese and a NEAFA-Assamese, why cannot there 
be a Goalpariya-Assamese?” Dr. Neog proceeded to point out: “Goalpara 
is a rich treasure-house of folk-songs, folk-dances and folk-festivals. The 
songs and dances of Kartika-puja of Gauripur, Charak-puja, Kushangan, 
Pala-gan, Bhari-gan, Keochabandi, Disha-and-pad, the songs of the elephant 
driver (mahout) and the buffalo-keeper (maishal) and many other songs 
and dances are prevalent in Goalpara. In spite of our negligence and the 
onslaught of modern civilization these have survived and at the height of 
their voice they proclaim the vitality of folk-life.”” Dr. Neog | was concerned 
with Goalpariya as language to be viewed, within, the radius of Assamese. 
These are live performing arts as well. Let us turn to some details. Dr. Neog 
did not mention BHAVAIYA AURO CHUTKA GAN which are almost the 
Counterparts of Bihu Songs. BHAVAIYA GAN-NACH is the vehicle of 
intense love surging in the hearts of the ladies yearning for their husbands 
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or paramours. Melodies and unsatiated desires of the warm embrace of love 
get expressed through dances as welJ. Dewar-Bhoji affairs, as colourfully 
as in Hindi speaking regions, also provide themes to these variety of dance- 
music. CHUTKA GANS too bubble with women frolicsomeness and fick- 
leness. Songs are in the main bawdy and obscene enough; and the accompany- 
ing dances are evocative of sexual postures. It may be mentioned that both 
Hindus and Muslims of the region participate with gusto and glee. 


HUDAM-PUJA—It is an interesting exuberance of feelings which got 
associated with a worship. Hudam is regarded as the God of rain and seems 
to be possessed with the qualities and attributes of INDRA and VARUNA. 
When drought is apprehended or has set in the worship of Hudam is 
believed to bring in a heavy downpour of rain. Young girls going toa 
secluded place especially in dense forests dance naked to appease the god 
Hudam. The songs are obscene enough and the dance abound in gestures 
and gesticulations imitative of sex-act. 


Erotic contents are also visibly prominent in Bansh-Puja (Bamboo) 
worship) and in SONARAI-GEET. Sona Rai it may be pointed out is a 
popular god. Persons go about appeasing him and collecting donations 
from house to house. Sonarai’s celebrations are gone through during Magh- 
Vihu, that is the time when Bihu festivities get started in Kamrup district 
of Assam. KECCHABANDI music corresponds to the versified chronicles 
of families of importance and renown. A group of persons, both Hindus and 
Muslims, go about singing Kecchabandi chronicles which go over the past 
of the families with relish and refinement. BANSH-PUJA consists of geets 
(songs) which have intense overt and covert sexual overtones; the songs 
are addressed to Bansh, that bamboo which is regarded as symbolising 
MADANDEVA, god of eroticism. There are a number of other varieties 
of folk dance-song performances and no listing can be exhaustive. However, 
the main and the popular most have been touched upon. 


Perhaps it would be relevant to refer to the role the RAJBARI’s (palace- 
looking residences and other constructions belonging to the ex-zemindars 
of Goalpara) have played and still continue playing in the evolution and 
development of fine arts and performing arts in the region. Rani Sabita 
Devi of Bijni was the President of Sangeet Natak Academy. The Rajbari 
of Lakhipur has produced over the years a good number of painters, musici- 
ans, dancers, poets, and other votaries of other Muses. Paintings (done in 
water-colour, oil-colour, pencil, and cotton) still decorate the insides of the 
rooms which seem to fight corrosive march of time, yielding little by little. 
Sri Kamal Choudhury well-versed in literary occupations specialises in catch- 
ing reptiles and even taming snakes. Lakhipur Rajbari resounds with music 
and dance of high standard. A troupe of dancers from among the girls of 
Lakhipur Rajbari, consisting of Kastauri Choudhury, Debasree Choudhury, 
Champa Debi, Indrani Choudhury, has a number of original dances to its 
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credit. In Gopis’ Dance, dancers, each withpitcher at the hip, seem to proceed 
Yamuna-wards with a view to catching a sight of Krishna; dancing and 
psychological thrilling of their bodies cannot but win laurels. Then, placing 
their pitchers as if on the bank of the Yamuna dancing and singing they look 
out far into the horizons placing their curved palms on their eyes to give a 
Jook of shading them from the sun, a dance-performance resembling that of 
Jat maidens of Vrindraban is given. It is bewitchingly attractive. Sri Munendra 
Choudhury, one of the ex-zemindars, has devoted himself to teaching Musi- 
cology to the interested, charging no fee. Another brother of his Sri Arun 
Choudhury has maintained over the years an institution giving shelter and 
education to tribal students from all over the country. The students of his 
school are capable of demonstrating a good number of yogic exercises. 
Lakhipur House has made a positive contribution to performing arts, which 
needs to be well-analysed and processed, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF ASSAM- 


The present-day Assam does not include Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur, 
Tripura, Mizoram, and Arunachal. Though Assamese fancy has been over- 
powered by the musical instruments popular all over India, the traditional 
instruments Jike tokka, dhol, pepa, bandhi and others. A few details be 
given. The cymbal in Assam is called Bhortal/Bortal and is made of bronze 
with a Jarge boss, diametre varying between 15 to 30 cm. The Jhanj of 
Hindi speaking regions is alike yet the diametre differs. The Gagan made 
of bamboo or reed is fixed at one end and free at the other. Its frame is cir- 
cular, projecting into a tapering one or two openings. It is a rhythmic instru- 
ment and musicians here claim that it can play mridangam and tabla mnemo- 
nics with melodic variations. The Gagana of the Garos of Assam and also 
that used by Rabha tribe is more or less the same. The Dundubhi mentioned 
in the Vedic literature and in various jatakas is often seen alongwith other 
instruments in namghars (worship-halls) in Assam. It is a large canonical 
drum but it should not be confused with the naqqgara/nagara. It sounds 
nevertheless like drums announcing peace or war. The Kharram of Assam 
is also typically cylindrical drum not unlike dundhubi. The Banhi is a wind 
instrument known all over the country under different names like venu, 
vansi, vamsi, basi, bansuri, pava, murali, kolavi, kuzhal, pillankuzhal, 
pillanagrovi and many others. The best known are usually made of bamboo, 
though wood and metal are also used. The number of holes may be between 
four to six in the folk varieties. The Mohori, called in Kamrup Kaliya, is 
also made of bamboo, in three sections which are detachable, the one in the 
middle has six holes. The Sanskritized form of the word Mohori is Madhu- 
kari, madhu: sweet, plus kari: one that makes; Madhukari is mentioned in 
HARISCHRITRAM too, which was then this or another variety of sweet- 
sounding instrument. The Assamese PAIPA is a lyre and also a leaf rolled 
to yield sweet-sounding when wind is sent into it by mouth. It sounds like 
the Chinese pipa. Similarity between paipa and pipa too invites attention. 
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Maybe, the Mongoloid people streaming into the Brahmputra valley brought 
the word with them. Sustained research in Assamese Musicology is yet to 
be undertaken. Anthropological research in ethnic movements, confluence 
of varied nations, sociological and psychological actions and interactions, 
historical processes and topographical conditions have their impact on what 
man does. 


Present-day world, thanks to the swift strides made by science and technc- 
logical achievements, has become almost a global village. Performings arts 
too tend to get westernized. Out fine arts, our ways of life, our actions and 
interactions, and attitudes and responses are getting fresh-patterned. Tradi- 
tional performing arts, though nothing can be immune to time and mutabi- 
lity, should be saved from becoming extinct and defunct. In Assam many 
performing arts are yet a live force especially in rural areas and religious 
circles. Given patronage by organised bodies set up by government or indivi- 
duals with an artistic bias, these may further be evolved for involving the 
entire population in nation-building activities. Their potentialities in this 
respect have not yet been assessed and processed. The socio-economic factors 
behind its decay need be analysed. The ritual, anthropological and Tegional 
aspects may be considered in detail in a comparative inter-state framework 
and also in its national contexture. An interchange of ideas among the 
connoisseurs, academicians, performing artistes should be arranged from 
time to time for an in-depth interdisciplinary analysis. A future built on 
love for the past and imagination for avoiding a dead end may result in 
better national living. i. s ° _ 
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